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HART & SON, 
Violin Dealers and Makers, 


and Experts in Old Violins, 
DF 28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 

= putably the richest and most\varied in the world. 

t It intending. purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
* of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return mail. 


‘The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins; 


While Hart & Son have a unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Lorenzo and G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains té acquire a large number of viclins by Italian 
BOe. and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail io give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in afew years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact thatthe guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
ae and the United States. 
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t Che Violin World 
Revolutionised 


| POOR TONED VIOLINS MADE GOOD; 
He “GOOD TONED ONES MADE BETTER. 


ui The Resonatone does at once 

| what has hitherto only been 
accomplished by constant 

playing for generations. 





Greatly increases the Resona 
wonderfully improves the tone 
Secures maximum of vibration and im- 
parts freedom of grea: ag 
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THE RESONATOMNE. 
ANGLE View. 

MADE IN 3 SIZES=- 

Viouin Vioia CELLO, 





VIOLINS VIOLA Pin 






VIOUINCELLO Pin, 


GOwe Lock G-SCREW SUPPLIED 
wits gach RESONATONE. 


A CHILO CAN 
FIT IT, 


PRICE. 
Violin - 7/6 
Viola - 10/- 


Cello - 30/- 


Complete with specia’ 
pins to ensure fitting 
» any instrument, 





Lecninecatn "Firs Any INSTRUMENT. | OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


SEVERAL. PIS OF GRADUATED SIZES} a ice (postage free in Gt" 


Britain, extra absoad) 
direct from 








RESONATONE CO., 233c, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Secret of Tone 


in old vidlins is free vibration, 
due to elasticity, acquired by 
long use. The Resonatone 
promptly applies or increases 
elasticity, and thus wonder- 
fully improves the résonance 
and tone of any violin. It 
corrects defects, enhances 
value, and makes playing de- 
lightful and easy. Used and 
recommended by hundreds 
of expert, professional and 
amateur players at home and 
abroad. Value endorsed by 


~ leading daily and. musical 
Oo papers. - -.- ++ 2 ee 














ALTERS ANGLE IMPARTS 
OF STRINGS ELASTIC PRESSURE 
areih* rev hog HERE 

RERE ‘ J y ¥ 








Tht RESONATONE. 
POSITION & EFFECT 
ON FIDOLE 


~ - 
SECURES MAXIMUM 
VIBRATION THROUGHOUT: 








Explanatory pamphlet, 
opinions and press notices 


free on application. 

















Telephone 1561 GERRARD. 
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ESTABLISHED 1794. 





Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Huctioneers of Musical Property, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON hold Sales of all descriptions of Musical 
. Property, on the last Tuesday in every month throughout the year. 
Instruments for inclusion in these Sales should reach them not later than 
about*the 16th of the month. 








Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON duving the past century have disposed 








| Be. by Auction of ail the principal collections of Violins formed by well-known 


VALUATIONS 


OMe 

























A. J. Hipkins, Esq. 


\@ musicians ; amongst others may be mentioned those of the late 


ib H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 
ip Sir Sterndaie Bennett 
ij J. T. Carrodus, Esq. 


Sir Wm. Cusins 
Sir Peter Benson 
Alfred Page, Esq. 


Count Caste! Varco, of Milan 
The ‘ Hulse’ Collection, ete, 


PROBATE, 

DISTRIBUTION, 

and FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


Maxwell 
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* Sing some old exulting song, 

Out of men’s souls distilled with deathless 
rhyme 

In the alembic of the world of time 

Triumphant music of the great and strong, 

Who, risen from the dust, have swept a 
thousand strings 

Vibrant with being; to the stars arise 

Their songs of passion and of destinies— 

Immortal incense out of mortal beings.’ 


Ourselves. 


A GOOD wine needs no bush, but the 
raison d'etre of this independent venture 
is, no doubt, ambitious. The journal 
is designed to cover a wider field, and a more 
scientific, for the thousands of stringed-instru- 
ment players than has, we believe, been 
attempted before. It is only by the hearty 
co-operation of these thousands that our 
catholic intentions can be realized. 

By our articles we hope to establish a 
reputation which will make this Journal indis- 
pensable to all who care for the violin family 

—whether for violins, violas, violoncellos, 
double basses, viol d’amours, lutes, harps, 
harpiscords, spinets or pianos—indispensable 
in fact to any lover of any stringed instru- 
ment. 

Lighter matter of the doings of players 
will be included under ‘ The Violinist,’ and all 
performers and agents are requested to for- 
ward programmes and other matter for this 
end, 


We shall endeavour to criticise fairly and 
impartially all matters anent music which 
come under our notice, but we shall prefer ¢o 
hold our peace rather than sooff at inferior efforts. 
New books and music, which presumably, 
will interest our readers we hope to catalogue 
and review. 

As good illustrations are of permanent 
value both historically and pictorially, we 
shall make special efforts with regards to the 
blocks and their printing. An earnest of this 
will be found with this issue. 

We hope to include a good plate with each 
issue, when matter of sufficient interest is to 
hand; and if our list of regular subscribers will 
permit, we hope to give more and more illus- 
trations, no less varied in interest than 
excellent in quality. 

If any of our readers will lend us letters by 
famous musicians we shall be glad to enter- 
tain them for publication. The letters of the 
older school have aspecial interest. Now-a-days 
we write letters either resembling telegrams 
or telephonic communications—the very em- 
bodiment of matter of fact—and as these are 
no index to the character of the writer we do 
not desire them, but those of such men as 
Beethoven, Bach, Paganini, Vieuxtemps—to 
mention a name or two at random-——would 
prove valuable additions tu our pages. 

The correspondence columns, which are 
necessarily limited, we believe will prove an 
easy means of discussing any interesting topic, 
but correspondents must be brief, write on one 
side of the paper and give their proper names 
and addresses. Anonymous letters will receive 
the usual reward of anonymity. 

We do not purpose printing short stories 
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and novelettes—though anecdotes of a novel 
kind will be admissible. 

Every endeavour will be made to include 
only such advertisements as are genuine. 
The following, ¢.g., would be excluded :— 

O.tp Vio.in, Genuine Antonius Stradani, 
1723, in perfect preservation. Magnificient 
instrument, lovely bow and handsome case, 
with key, etc. List price £12, accept 19s. gd. 
Approval. Mr. I., Inglenook, Suburbia. 

The ‘Exchange, Sale and Wants’ column 
will be included as a convenience for readers 
who may wish to exchange, sell, or buy any- 
thing musical. ‘Trade advertisements’ will be 
accepted in this column with the word (Trade) 
at the end of each, but as this column is 
intended for amateurs the charges to them 
will be less than to the trade. 

An opinion will be given on any books or 
music submitted for that purpose by experts, 
but we do not wish to encourage this speci- 
ally, as we hold it best for amateurs to take 
such things direct to recognised dealers and 
experts. 

Finally, we may conclude as we began with 
our independence. We are unconnected with 
any firm of dealers, publishers, agents, or with 
any guilds, societies, colleges, etc., and by fair 
treatment we hope to make this journal an 
unequivocal success for all lovers of the violin 
family. 


sk he 
A New Concert Hall. 


Project for another St. James’s in 
Oxford Street. 


‘ T{*OR many months past, Mr. E. Ascherberg 
has been looking for a site in the West- 
end for the erection of a concert hall, 

and he has, we think, secured one in Oxford 

Street, not far from Bond Street. 

Mr. Ascherberg’s architect has prepared 
plans—for a building 120 feet in length, and 
about 75 feet wide. The hall will be, 
about the same size as St. James’s Hall, 
the loss of which is so much regretted by 
concert-goers. “ My aim,” says Mr. Ascher- 
berg, “is to make it a very comfortable 
building. I want to make the building the 
handsomest in Europe, and for that reason I 
intend visiting the leading concert halls on the 
continent with my architect, in the hope of 
picking up ideas. 

‘¢ The main point is to have a hall with good 
acoustic arrangements. Not long ago I 


visited a concert hail on the continent where 
the acoustics were-so bad, that immense 
carpets and curtains had to be hung round 
the walls in order to deaden the echo. 
Everyone acknowledged that the acoustics 
at St. James’s Hall were excellent, and that 
is why I am modelling my plans on similar 
lines.” 

As to the need of a new concert hall in 
London, Mr. Ascherberg believes that one of 
reasonable size is very badly wanted. He 
made an offer some time ago for a plot of 
land in Wigmore Street, but the proposal was 
declined. Carnarvon (after the title of the 
earl who is the ground landlord) and Apollo 
have been suggested as the name, but we 
believe he favours the revival of St. James's, 
which, he thinks, can well be transferred.’ 


& % 


The Whistle and the 
Violin. 


He was a whistle of low degree, 
A whistle of wood and tin; 

A leader and queen of music she, 
A Cremona violin. 


In Romberg’s Symphony once they played— 
The Cremona gave the note, 

And the whistle replied with a joy that made 
A thrill in his wooden throat. 


For the violin with the silver tone 
Sang notes that the whistle knew, 

And her music blended itself with his own 
In harmony clear and true. 


So the whistle, no longer a toy among toys, 
Had learned what music could say, 

And deemed it henceforth the highest of joys 
With that sweet viol’ to play. 


And the violin played many a strain 
Of the mighty lords of sound; 

But in none was she ever heard again 
Where a whistle’s part was found. 


In a nursery now, with rattle and drum, 
The whistle makes tuneless din; 
But the music that filled him once is dumb 
Apart from the violin. 
MARTIN. 
By permission of the Editor of ‘The Wraith,’ 
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‘Dr. Prout’s Tribute to 
Bach.’ 


E think the following account of two of 
the meetings of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians worthy of 

record :— 


‘* Bach Church Cantatas” 
principal. subject for consideration by the 
Society at Buxton, on Tuesday, New Year’s 
Day. A great gathering assembled in the 
Empire Hotel to listen to a paper by the 
veteran musician and lover of Bach, Pro- 
fessor Prout. 

Professor Prout, who has just recovered 
from a most serious illness, was warmly 
welcomed. 

The Professor, in reading his paper, was 
most ably assisted by Mr. Francis Harford 
and Mr. Stanley Hawley, a former pupil. The 
professor spoke of the cantatas, in the first 
place, from an analytical and technical point 
of view, and then referred to their zsthetic 
and emotional aspect. The latter he found 
the more difficult. ‘To those who are un- 
acquainted with these glorious works,” he 
said, “any mere verbal description conveys 
hardly the faintest idea of them. On the other 


hand, to those who really know them—and to 


know them is to love them—all praise is 
superfluous.” Bach’s genius, he continued, 
ranged through the whole gamut of emotion. 
The mastery of the technique of his art was 
unsurpassable, and at the same time all the 
mastery was subordinated to the deeply 
religious sentiment that was so prominent a 
feature in all the ccmposer’s sacred music. 
Bach’s music was not to be fully understood 
or enjoyed on a first hearing. Bach spoke a 
language all his own, and: until one became 
by long acquaintance perfectly familiar with 
his idiom, one failed to grasp his meaning or 
to feel the deep emotional as distinguished 
from the technical beauty of his music. For 
this reason he would say that Bach was the 
young musician’s admiration and the old 
musician’s adoration. Beauties continually 
revealed themselves in Bach’s music, and 
there was no composer whose music grew on 
one so much. 

It would surprise many to know that Bach’s 
vocal works outnumbered his instrumental in 
the proportion of three to two, and contained 
as large a number of masterpieces, showing 
genius of the highest order. He wrote at 
least 250 Church cantatas, of which 200 were 
still in existence, and the majority of these 
belonged to Bach’s artistic maturity. We had 


formed the’ 


no form in our English Church music which 
exactly corresponded to that of the Church 
cantata. The nearest analogy might be found 
in Handel’s Chandos anthems, or the anthems 
occasionally written with orchestral accom- 
paniment for special festival performances in 
Germany. All the hymns had their own 
special tunes. The exception here was 
the rule in Germany, and Bach made splen- 
did use of this connection of words and 
music. As _ illustrating Bach’s wonderful 
mastery of polyphonic writing, he would, 
when introducing ten parts into his cantatas, 
add five new tones for wind instruments with- 
out altering those already written—fifteen 
parts in all. Bach had unerring feeling for 
correct expression, and, with wonderful skill, 
harmonized a melody in suitable keys, some- 
times adding to the voice parts independent 
parts for three trumpets. A most important 
part of the accompaniment in these cantatas 
was that given to theorgan. Indeed, with the 
exception of rare cases, the organ was used in 
every movement. Frequently twoorgan parts 
were formed, one being transposed, as the 
organs in the two churches at Leipzig, where 
the works were performed, were at different 
pitches. 

Unfortunately, in many places the bass 
was left unfigured. The explanation was 
interesting. In the simpler movements Bach 
conducted, and left the organ in the hands of 
one of his pupils, who would be perfectly 
qualified to play from a figured bass, but when 
the organ part was of special importance Bach 
generally took it himself, and as he knew per- 
fectly well what he intended, there was no 
necessity for him to indicate the harmony by 
figures. Bach’s vocal music was in general 
so polyphonic that his cantatas offered con- 
siderable difficulty to performers, far greater 
than were to be found in the oratorios of 
his great contemporary, Handel. With the 
exception of eight professionals, his entire 
chorus and orchestra were composed either 
of pupils at the Thomass Club or university 
students. Of the former, only about one- 
third were of any real service, while the latter, 
being unpaid, could not be relied on to attend 
regularly, even if they were competent. The 
solo numbers, many of which were so difficult 
that only a great and a sympathetic artist 
could do them justice, would probably have 
fared even worse.’ 


‘January the 4th, was devoted to the con- 
sideration of a paper by Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
“The Parting of the Ways,” the title of 
Dr. Pearce’s paper, gave no inkling of its 
abstruse and highly technical nature, 
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There was a great gathering to hear about 
the much debated system of Dr. Alfred Day, 
who, by the way, was not only a member of the 
English medical profession, but a great music 
lover, and died in 1849. Dr. Prout, of course, 
was there, and the chairman was also sup- 
ported by Dr. Cummings. Among the 
audience was the venerable Mr. Randegger. 

For twenty years Mr. Pearce has 
been an adherent of what is known as the 
Day system of teaching harmony, but he has 
completely renounced that system in favour 
of something, which he says, is not only 
simpler and more effective as an educational 
process, but which is also much more in 
accordance with the teaching given in the 
best Continental music schools. Dr. Pearce 
credited Mr. Day with making a_ brave 
attempt to reconcile the practica: working of 
the modern art of music with the hard and 
fast phenomena of acoustical science. The 
nature of Day’s system was explained and its 
deficiencies indicated. Dr. Pearce held that 
the essential fundamental chords were only 
two in number, the triad and the chord of the 
seventh. If their inversions were included, 
they would have seven chords in all. All the 
other tone combinations might be described 
as these same chords horizontally or chromati- 
cally altered in many different ways. It was 
such a system as Day’s that had given rise 
to the untrue supposition, that the harmony 
instructor hindered the progress of music. It 
should never be forgotten, that the early 
harmonic studies of a composer should be 
constructive before they could become orna- 
mental, and the musical student must receive 
his diatonic constructive grounding in the 
school of strict counterpoint. 

Dr. Prout said that he had never believed 
that there was only one right way, and that all 
the others were wrong. He was less an ad- 
herent of the Day theory than he was twenty 
years ago, but he had not abandoned it alto- 
gether. He still thought there was more to be 
said for the theory of borrowed chords, which 
Dr. Pearce dismissed in a rather summary 
way, and that they were an explanation of 
the chromatic theory. It was impossible to 
argue when they were so utterly opposed on 
the fundamental basis, but he agreed that 
they should not bind the student down too 
tightly. As to the use of the six-four chord, 
which Dr. Pearce advocated, it could only be 
approached under proper conditions. There 
were restrictions to the use of all discords. 

Dr. Carroll (Manchester) said he thought 
that the theory of borrowed chords was a very 
unfortunate one. For some time past he had 
hoped that the day would come when they 


might call a spade a spade, and it seemed to 
him, that with regard to the teaching of 
harmony, the people were beginning to 
demand common sense, and to see that they 
got it. He believed English music had been 
retarded by students of music trying to make 
a syncopated base fit a subject it was never 
intended for. 

Dr. Charles Vincent declared, amidst 
laughter, that everybody was really right. 
He believed every scale contained a chromatic 
scale if the key was properly tempered, and 
that a composer would not depart from it 
unless he were distorted or unnatural or 
wicked. Only the other day he saw a romance 
in C major, but the only chord of C major was 
the first chord. It was very beautiful if it was 
not said that it was in the key of C major. 

Dr. Cummings, speaking of allowing a 
young genius to go his own way, mentioned 
that a young boy was sent to hima year or so 
ago with a great pile of his own music. The 
music, which had been highly praised by 
some critics, was absolute rubbish, and yet 
the father was advised not to let this lad be 
placed under old dry as dusts, Professor 
Prout’s name being especially mentioned. 
Education was necessary for a young genius, 
and no one was capable of writing poetry or 
music, or anything else, unless he had learnt 
the grammar of his art. 

Mr Heller, a blind musician, said of neces- 
sity he bad to memorize his music, and the 
rule forbidding consecutive fifths, materially 
assisted him in memorizing. 

Professor Prout said that the only way 
was to adopt the tempered scale as our basis. 
They should cease worrying about these 
ratios. 

Dr. Pearce, in reply, said that tempera- 
ment was the only basis on which they could 
work, so long as they had the present key- 
board, they must explain music by it.’ 


a & 


New Zealand’s Contralto. 


At the present time we have with us a pupil 
of Mr. Santley, from her island home in the 
Far South, Miss Margaret Wells, the possessor 
of a contralto voice of exceptional range and 


quality. She sang with much tasteand facility 
at the ‘Angelus’ Hall in Regent Street, just 
before Christmas. 

We think that those of our readers who may 
have the opportunity of hearing her, would do 
well not to miss the pleasure, especially as 
we understand she is contemplating, sooner or 
later, returning home, 








YOU CAN PAY as‘‘ much too 
much” for Strings as you can 
“much too little,” and still be 
ry) dissatisfied. 
RUSHWORTH & DREAPER offer 
you the Happy Medium — The 
Saving effected by an immense 
business with the Satisfaction that 
long experience and an established 
reputation ensures. 
Leading players all over the 
Kingdom are their customers. 
VIOLIN GUT STRINGS. 
Reliable E, A, D 8d. or 5/4 bdle. 
Superior 
Solo 
Apollo - bs 
Tested Lengths: E, 4d. ; 
A and D, 6d. each. 
Ruffini, E, 3 lengths, 6d. 
A, 2 lengths, 6d.; D, 2 lengths, 8d. 
Acribelle (E), 83d., 4d., 6d. 
G Strings, each, 8d., 4d., 6d. 

G, Sterling Silver, 8d., 1/-, 1/6. 
STRINGS FoR 'CELLO, Bass, etc. 
PosTAGE FREE, 

The Profession & Trade are invited 
to enclose their card. 
72-page Catalogue of Violins, Violas 
‘Cellos, Basses, Music, Strings and 

Accessori¢s Free on request. 
RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, 
VioLiIn SPECIALISTS, 

34, ISLINGTON, LIVERPOOL. 
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‘¢A remarkable utterance.” ‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 


s ~ ” eadi My Scots 
‘The expression of a Soul. reading.’ (Scotsman) 


‘‘ Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 


‘The production of a 2oth Century Ai%sop of 
form with the final couplet.” 


marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 
effected as to be altogether charming.’ 

(Nottingham Guardian) 


FABLES 


AND 


THINGS FABULOUS 


Songs and 
Soniiets, 


BY 


Entonia R. Williams, 
y 


Pictured by EB. A. Cubitt. JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 


Second Edition, with additions. 
PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


ONE SHILLING NETT. 


London: 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press,, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Cc. W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


Bosworth & Co’s 
NEW SONG. 


* Devotion.’ 


See ‘Our Music Folio’ in this issue. 








VIOLIN BARGAINS! 


VIOLINISTS of limited means can now obtain a satisfactory 
instrument at a price within their reach. For evidence of 
. note the following prices :— 
. Fine Violin, by Albin Paulus 
. Beautiful modern instrument... 
. Fine-toned Violin by Gibbs, Buckingham 
. Good-toned Violin by J. Lomax, Bolton 
. Very fine old English Violin, rich tone.. 
. Fine modern French, by Guedon Mouge not . 
. Fine Violin by Johnson, Manchester, 1892... £4 
. Fine old Austrian by Anton Tier, Vienna, 1857 4 10s. 
9. Grand Violin by Priestnall, Rochdale, 1897 .. £4 10s. 
10. Old Italian Viola by L. Maffei, 1786... 
11. Excellent Violin J Mayson, Mz <= i ster, 1883 £7 
12. Grand instrument C. & S. Thompson, 1770 £8 8s. 
All the above are worth rhs more than the prices marked, and 
any one may be had on approval. 


SCHOLES, Violin Maker, RUSHDEN, Northants. 
Genuine Violins by the iate W. H. MAYSON 


Known all over the World, and admitted to be the finest 

modern Instruments. Finest examples of these celebrated 

Violins may be obtained from the Maker's son. For prices, 
testimonials and all particulars, apply— 


STANSFIELD MAYSON, 
Dealer, Repairer and Teacher of Stringed Instruments, 
65, BROOK ST., MANCHESTER. 








NOEL 


JOHNSON’S ' DREAMING 


Piano and Violin. 


Piano and ’Cello. 


PRICE 2le NE 1T. 


CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





‘The Music of a True Bard.’ 


Readers will particularly appreciate the 
Musical Verses by this Author. 


Folia Caduca 


by 
Robert Beacon. 


PRICE 2/6 NETT, or 2/9) POST FREE. 
»* a» 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





vt [deals 


by 
the Violinist, 


ERNEST 
NEWLANDSMITH. 


HSS Am 


Price 2/6 nett. 


The Open Road Publishing Company, 
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Our Name. 


‘ Clavum et venevabile nomen.’ 


E think it may be of interest to musical 
W people in every country to hear some- 
thing that, in the literary world, 
peculiarly appertains to ourselves, namely :— 
the choice of our name, as in all times this 
has read ‘ Success or failure.’ 

It is the predominent motif throughout, as 
the editorial is the overture introducing the 
opera. It gives the impress of thought, or is 
left forgotten ; it marks research, or is fore- 
doomed; it rises to the height of genius, or 
falls for ever; it obtains the favour of the 
Nine, or Fortune turns her back. 

There were many titles to choose from, but 
we held to the saying ‘ Festina lente. We 
excluded all abreviations, slang words, and 
titles which we thought might verge upon 
past efforts, as ‘The Chord,’ ‘ Strings,’ etc., 
etc., and finally we decided the following 
worthy of consideration: ‘ The Fiddle,’ ‘The 
Violin,’ ‘ Violins,’ and ‘ The Cremona.’ 


Objections to ‘ The Fiddle’ were numerous, 
it was suggested the word was almost obsolete, 
or at the best used more often in a con- 
temptuous or slang sense, although admittedly 
of English origin, and a paper entitled ‘ The 
Violin World’ existed, should we have used 
‘The Fiddle World.’ 


‘The Violin’ appealed to us strongly, 
although it had been used for a publication 
ten years ago, now no more, but we discovered 
a Colonial journal (edited by Mr. E. R. 
Parkhurst) very much alive, and obtainable 
over here. 

We then decided to try a tentative title to 
veil our real intentions, as the law of copy- 
right here practically allows anachronisms, 
and we chose ‘ Violins’ for this purpose. It 
more than fulfilled our most sanguine expecta- 
tions; we gained much helpful criticism, but 
the two great points against it were, that it 
suggested a catalogue, or a purely trade 
journal, and consequently, would not appeal 
to the musical public. 

We think our advent may have caused 
a small flutter in some quarters, for 
a four-page coverless pamphlet immediately 
was registered, entitled ‘The Violin’ (of 
which we have the first number), possibly 
in ignorance of the colonial publication. 
However, we were like Brer Rabbit and 
‘lay low.’ 

We must not end without acknowledging 
our indebtedness to Shakespeare, who inspired 


our course of action. 
tion— 
‘ Happy are they that hear their detractions, 


And put them to the mending.’ 
‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ii, 3. 


We quote the inspira- 


One word more, we gratefully thank all 
those who have given us encouragement, 
sympathy or support, and commend most 
heartily all our readers and subscribers to 
those who appear in our columns. 


o @ 
The English Bow Firm. 


The oldest existing firm of English violin 
bow makers—Messrs. James Tubbs & Sons, 
of Wardour Street, W., only too well known 
to fame for four generations, have completed 
their considerable changes to their premises, 
and our readers would do well to look in on 
passing. 

Anyone conversant with the building in the 
past, cannot fail to be impressed by the way 
all the improvements have been carried out. 
Mahogany cases and fittings surround you, 
which contain an interesting assortment of 
bows and instruments, whilst electric light 
and thorough re-decoration within and with- 
out complete the transformation. 


ae oc] 
Notice of Sale. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson hold their next 
Sale on Tuesday, January the 2gth, at their 
well-known rooms in Leicester Square. 


ao a 
Heluo Librorum. 


Under this heading we give some notes of books 
relating to music, with approximate prices. 

Brouncker (Lord). Renatvs Des Cartes Ex- 
cellent Compendium of Musick ; with Necessary 
and Judicious Animadversions thereupon, by 
a Person of Honour; sm. 4to (little water- 
stained), wood-cut diagrams, old sheep, scarce ; 
1653. £2 2s. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(A.D., 1450-1889), by Eminent * Writers, 
English and Foreign; with Appendix, edited 
by J. A. Fuller Maitland, and Index and 
Catalogue of Articles contributed by each 
Writer, by Mrs. E. R. Wodehouse; 5 vols., 
roy. 8vo, illustrations and woodcuts, substan- 
tially bound in stout buckram, the index vol. 
im orig. cloth, sound set; 1879-1889. £2 15s. 
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Bows for Stringed Instruments. 
By MAURICE McLEOD. 


Early History. 


HE phylogeny of such instruments as are dependent on the plucking or playing of 
tightened strings for musical quality, has been written of in most works on the violin. 
Of the bows, however, with which the more artistic of these instruments were played, not 
only is there no ‘authority’ in the form of a book, but little is written in the works dealing 
with the instruments; that is to say, in the very place in which one searches in the natural 
expectation of reward. Considerable research is, therefore, necessary for him who would 
master the subject of ‘ bows’ for stringed instruments. It is intended to mitigate this reproach 
by this short treatise. Beyond dispute, the archer’s bow has been a most important factor in 
the evolution of musical instruments, and also of their bows (Vide ‘The Musical Bow’ 
infra). 

The Japanese legend of the genesis of the primitive Japanese six-stringed Koto, given 
by E. Satow in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, is quaint and interesting :—The 
Sun-Goddess, being displeased with her brother Susanéo, plunged the world in darkness 
by sulking in a cave, and, amongst the propitiatory tricks to entice her forth, Améno Kamato 
placed six long-bows close together, with the cords of a moss (called ‘ saru no ogase’ from the 
firs on the hills) upwards, and then his son Naga-Shiraka drew grass rushes (‘ suge’) across 
these strings. This music, delighting all, originated the idea of the Yamato Koto and the 
end of the instrument still retains traces of its origins by its six projections. 

India, which claims most ancient usages as her own, has another version, attributing the 


native instrument pinaka to the God Siva. This instrument is like a bow, as will be seen 
later. 


In Greece, again, the Sun-God Apollo is credited with the invention of the Cythara. 
And allusions by the Greek poets and others are not uncommon to the musical sound of the 
release of the bow as: 


r > 2 ‘ on" ’ 
Acyte (we, veupi) o& péy Layer. 
Iliad IV, 125. 
Tékwr xept Padrovai veupac. 


Bacche, 783. 


Others have attributed the idea of musical friction, and consequently, stringed instru- 
ments, to sounds made by natural objects, as the grasshopper, whose chirping is made by 
scratching the edges of his wing-covering with his hind legs, or again, from the musical 
qualities of the tendons of a dead tortoise, which, in dying, are stretched tensely across its 
carapace, and in just the same way the earliest traces of fiddle-bows would indicate that such 
simple mediums as feathers, rough reeds, and other natural articles were used to produce the 
necessary friction. 

Engel mentions in his ‘ Violin Family,’ 1883, p. 3, some Assyrian sculptures in the 
British Museum, which show a kind of upright harp with horizontal strings, and the 
performer grasps a plain round rod. For twanging the strings, a short plectrum would 
certainly be the handiest, and it would require exceptional skill to strike them, as one would 
a dulcimer. Hence, Engel considers it probable that this rod was for frictional vibration, and 
no doubt was covered with some sticky substance. 

Engel considers that the fiddle-bow was gradually developed from the plectrum, but does 
not advance much evidence for this. In fact, that which he does bring forward favours 
rather the evolution from a feather and an archer’s bow. He instances—from Solvyn’s 
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‘Costume of Hindustan,’ 1804, London—a Bengalese musician playing the Oorni, which 
is a sort of banjo-shaped single-string fiddle, with a large plumey curved feather. The 
Arabs also use the feather of an eagle or vulture for the same purpose on their traditional 
instruments. 

It would be but a small step from a feather to the primitive weapon, always at hand, the 
archer’s bow. We must remember that the aboriginals depended on their bows for life 
preservation in two senses—(a) to secure food, (b) to secure their persons from attack. In 
my opinion, therefore, they sought to make use of the musical note, forced on their attention 
by the bow, and of the bow as a musical instrument itself. Gradually this became enlarged, 
and the bow a necessary adjunct only to another instrument, at first of one string. 

The Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford—Mr. H. Balfour—has made a 
careful study of the musical bow, and the results of his researches are embodied in * The 
Natural History of the Musical Bow,’ Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1899, 1. 8vo. Briefly, he 
divided the book into the following styles of transition :— 


I. Temporary conversion of archer’s bow into musical instrument. 
II, Monochord instruments for musical purposes alone. 
III. Attachment of resonator more or less permanently to bow. 


Of the 82 sketch illustrations, all are interesting, but few have direct bearing on the viol 
bows, with which my monograph is concerned in a primary sense. Style III, indeed, seems 
to have nothing to do with the subject, but it is easy to see that the gourd (or resonator) 
attached to the musical bow, only wants reversing and covering with a skin to become the 
idea of the primitive single-stringed viols or viol-like instruments of the East. 

The basis of this book is the superb collection of musical instruments from Africa, 
formed some years since by General Pitt-Rivers (then Colonel Lane Fox), which he 
presented to the University of Oxford. The General’s idea was to illustrate the connection 
between the modern survivals of traditional primitive types resembling an archers bow, and 
those harp-like instruments of the African continent. 

Upon this basis, Mr. Balfour extends his operations, and shows clearly by a coloured 
map, where we are to travel with him after musical bows. 


(To be continued), 
C5] he 
The Shadows which Fall Before. 


January 19 Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert 3.0 


21 London Symphony Orchestra’s Concert — - : 8.0 
Conductor—Dr. Hans Richter. 


. 29 Marie Hall Recital (Queen’s Hall) - . 8.15 


February 2 Queen's Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert 3.0 
Solo Violoncello Prof. Hugo Becher. 


16 Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert 
Solo Violin—Herr Fntz Kreisler. 


March Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert 
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‘The Violinist.’ 








Marie Hall. 


PROGKAMME. 


Partita in D minor for Violin and Pianoforte 
C. Hubert H. Parry 
Maestoso. Allemande. Presto. Sarabande. Bourrées fantastiques. 
Passepied en Rondo. 
Miss Mariz Hatt and Mr. Hamit'ron Harty. 


Recir AND ARIA ‘ Che Faro’ (Orfeo) “ae Gluck 
Miss Marie STUART 
Concerto in D minor tor Two Violins J. S. Bach 
Vivace. Largo ma nontanto. Allegro 
Miss Marie Hatt anp Mr. Max Mosse v. 
Concerto in G major for Violin... Joseph Joachim 
Allegro non Troppo \ndante Allegro giocoso ed energico. 
Miss Marie HALL. 
SONGS (a) ‘ By the Waters of Babylon’ Dvorak 
()) ‘Queen Mary's Song’ Kdward Elgar 
(c) * Morning Hymn’ a G. Henschel 


Miss Mari£ STUART. 
VioLIn Sovos (a) Aria we Franz Tenaglia 
(b) Menuett and Gigue De Angelis 

Miss Marie Hatt. 


Bluthner-Aliquot Concert Grand Pianoforte. 


i és JIESDAY, January the 2gth next, should 
be memorable to all true lovers of the 
violin, for Miss Marie Hall gives her 
farewell concert before setting out for other 
lands. ‘lhe programme, which we give above 
in full, speaks for itself, and our illustration 
portrays this talented artiste on the premier 
instrument of our planet with exceptional 
truth and fidelity. 

Miss Hall starts, all well, in February for 
an extended tour through the principal cities 
of the United States of America—possibly 
through our own great colonies, the Dominion 
of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. A 
great undertaking, and one which will cause 
the loss of her presence amongst us during the 
the passing of thirteen moons. 

All who have not heard her should make 
every effort to do so, and they will, we think, 
never regret the spell thrown over them. 

\WWe should mention that they would be 
further helping Miss Marie Hall’s generous 
gift, for the proceeds of the Recital, after 
defraying expenses, will be devoted to the 
funds of the Simla Holiday Home for Women 
and Girls. This home of rest has been opened 
at Simla during the whole of the last six 
seasons. At first a house was rented, but 
now one on a central site has been purchased. 
The Home is to benefit English and European 














working girls who are obliged to leave the hot 
plains to find rest and convalescence in the 
hills. Those interested in the Home are seek- 
ing to raise £ 800 more towards the estimated 
cost for additional and necessary building. 
May we take this opportunity of wishing 
Miss Hall health and prosperity in the future, 
and God-speed with a safe return. 


we od 





Brahms. 
The Joachim Quartet. 


HE concerts of the ‘ Joachim quartet,’ 
which constituted the most important 
series of interpretation, rendered in 

1906, cannot be passed over lightly. The 
whole of the concerts were devoted to the 
string chamber music of Brahms, and, with 
the exception that the ‘ Liebeslieder’ waltzes, 
which were sung by a quartet who did not do 
themselves justice, and would therefore have 
been better omitted, were interpreted by Dr. 
Joachim, Professors R. Hausmann, Carl 
Halir, R. Mihlfeld, and Paul Klinger, and 
Messrs. Leonard Borwick and D. F. Tovey 
at the piano. 

3rahms, as the direct successor to Mozart, 
was evident early in the series. The music, 
however, was not arranged in the order of 
composition, as some had hoped, but with the 
view that each concert should be in itself an 
artistic picture of the periods of the Hungarian 
composer’s life. Thus, in the first concert, at 
the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, one was 
able to contrast the piano quartet in A major, 
op. 26, with the clarionet quartet, op. 115. 
And at the Bechstein Hall, Wigmore Street, 
the two early sextets, op. 18 and 36, followed 
the two trios of ror and 114, and quartets of 
the middle period of 60 and 67 introduced 
these concerts. 

Those who had hoped for chronological 
sequence will, perhaps, realize that the early 
sextets are easier to listen to than, say, the 
op. 101 trio, or the op. 115 quintet, and con- 
sequently there was a definite ‘ method in the 
madness’ of giving the most concentrated 
essences first. 

We may also note that the first quartet, 
op. 8, was given in Brahms’ revised reading, 
no doubt as he would have wished, and the 
judgment of his life-long friend, Dr. Joachim, 
cannot be questioned on the point. Indeed, 
the leader must have recalled his first memor- 
able meeting between Brahms and Reményi 
and himself at Hanover in 1853, when ‘the 
dissimilar companions—the tender, idealistic 
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L. P. BALMFORTH, 


Violin Expert, Maker and Restorer, 








A few choice Bargains NICOLAS AMATI, excellent condition, date 1624 . price £70 
J. B. VUILLAUME, Paris (Strad model), powerful t £50 

: . o ae . B. , Paris (Strad model), powerful tone ... nt 
in Genuine Old Violins is , (Guarnerius model), fine preservation , £40 
<= SIMON GILBERT, Metz,date 1752, rich tone... .. ,, £30 
BENJAMIN BANKS, Salisbury, fine condition it ao » &Aizea 


Importer of the finest quality Italian, French and German Strings. High-class Bows, Cases, Fittings, 
etc., at rock bottom prices. Repairs a Speciality. 


Violinists should write at once for my latest Catalogue—and 3 COOKRIDGE STREET LEEDS 
see what I can save you. Sent gratis on receipt of Postcard. . ' od 
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Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
WS 


Violins, Violas, 








and Violoncellos. 





23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 
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FOR SMOKERS. ASHWEIGHTER 


A patent combination paper-weight and ashtray. 
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th 
A little water in the bowl and your 
smoking room will be fresh tomorrow 


The spike is an excellent pipe bowl 
cleaner. Itcan be done with one hand 


A cigar rest ts a great convenience 
when writing letters. 
m 
Gold - - - - 31/6 
Silver, Oxydised - - 26/ 
Antique Brass or Copper - 21/- 


A thick and permanent coat of the metals 
electrically deposited. ° 


ACTUAL WEIGHT, 7lbs. 
Carriage Paid. 


THE ASHWEIGHTER, 


92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 
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Johannes, and the self-satisfied, fantastic virtu- 
oso—called on me. Never, in the course of 
my artist’s life, have I been more completely 
overwhelmed with delighted surprise, than 
when the rather shy-mannered, blonde com- 
panion of my countryman played me _ his 
sonata movements, of quite undreamt-of 
originality and power, looking noble and 
inspired the while. His song, ‘O, versenk dein 
Lied, sounded to me like a revelation, and his 
playing—so tender, so imaginative, so free, 
and so fiery—heldme spellbound. No wonder 
that I not only foresaw, but actually foretold, 
a speedy end to the concert-journey with 
Reményi. Brahms parted from him soon after- 
wards, and, encouraged before long by an 
enthusiastic recognition, marched proudly 
onwards in his path of endeavour after the 
highest development.’ 

These words are the Doctor’s own, from his 
festival address at Meiningen, Oct. 7, 1899 
(see ‘ Life of Brahms,’ 1905, by F. May, vol. 1, 
p. 107). Asregards tone, all the concerts were 
given in halls which are not good acoustically 
(owing to errors in design which were remedi- 
able at the outset), and in the Queen’s Hall 
the thinness of the Doctor’s tone, for which 
his increasing years are responsible, but which 
the Hall made to sound unduly attenuated, 
was amply compensated by the splendid read- 
ing and the noble, intellectual leadership, 
which should ever make this series unique in 
the memories of those who were fortunate 
enough to get seats. 

The high level of Brahms’ achievements 
throughout his life as a composer could not 
fail to arrest the attention of the most ordinary 
listener, and all musicians owe Dr. Joachim 
yet another deep debt of gratitude for these 
authoritative readings, which will surely have 
incalculable effect, for the composition of 
chamber music is now being undertaken by 
all English composers of note, and they must 
begin where Brahms left off, if they wish to 
carry the evolution of this form of music one 
step further. 

Brahms has much of the supreme economy 
which is the note par excellence of the ancient 
Greek art, and as a master of line he can 
only be compared to Diirer. His so-called 
‘austerity’ does but mean that he is pro- 
foundly intellectual, and, therefore, that it 
takes some time to know him, and a long 
time to play his music adequately. In novel 
rhythm-technics he has given to us prodigally, 
and as a contrapuntalist his great master, 
Bach, is his only superior. Indeed, it has 
been truly saidthat Brahms’ art rests without 
doubt on the field-of-gold of Bach's purity and 
crystallization, 
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‘The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 


The Annual Subscription to the ‘ The Cremona,’ 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
post free. All subscriptions should be sent to 

‘The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Letters to the Editor, manuscripts for acceptance, 
books, journals and music for review, complimentary 
invitations, should be addressed to 

The Editor, 
‘ The Cremona,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 
All business communications, or matters relating 
to advertisements, should be addressed to 
‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C, 
All orders for copies (subscribers excepted) should 
be addressed to our Distributing Agent. 
C. W. DanieL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 

All manuscripts or letters intended for consider- 
ation by the Editor, should be written on one side of 
the paper only. ° 

Would all our subscribers and well-wishers kindly 
quote the name of this Journal when ordering anything 
advertised in our columns. 

All cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to ‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed ‘ & Co.’ 
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A New Tailpiece. 


By ALAIN NICHOLSON. 


HAVE had the pleasure of hearing an 

instrument played, first of all without the 

‘ Resonatone,’ and afterwards with. I say 

advisedly, an instrument, as the one in ques- 

tion was not by an old master. I did not fail 

to notice a considerable difference in the 
quality of the tone produced. 

It seems to me that theoretically any in- 
vention which tends to relieve the acute 
strain on the bridge of the instrument must 
improve the tone, especially in the case of 
high-built instruments. 

Sound,waves pass more easily, and are less 
likely to gain any roughness in their course, 
if free from obstruction ; but should the pres- 
sure of the strings on the bridge, in the least 
iota, cause the belly to curve inwards by the 
merest infinitesimal fraction, compression or 
constriction is the resultant, and a certain 
degree of obstruction is obviously set up, with 
a consequent, probable difference in the tone 
produced. 

In time, with constant use, it may become 
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less apparent or practically dormant, but still 
it most certainly is there, so long as the con- 
striction remains. 

Any musical instrument, if kept with care 
and played correctly, should improve in tone, 
owing to the constant passage of sound waves 
through it. 

It is consequently possible to conceive that 
a process obtains, analogous to that, in which 
a rail, when constantly passed over by a train 
in one direction, physically alters the arrange- 
ment of the particles, owing to the vibration 
caused. In such-wise, the sound waves freely 
passing in a certain direction, may re-arrange 
the particles of the material, or at any rate, 
affect them in such a manner, as to increase 
the body, sweetness or power of the tone pro- 
duced. It may be simply that the influenced 
material, thus allows the passage of sound 
waves to pass more freely in certain directions, 
and the obstruction to the waves is thus in 
time decreased. 

Again, if one thinks about the theory of 
bridge pressure, with its consequent inversion 
of the curve of the belly, the compression at 
this point must tend to destroy the concavity of 
the technical roof of the structure, and ob- 
viously if this fact be admitted, the sound 
waves are compressed and their free passage 
constricted. 

We have the advantage in these days of a 
greater choice of material for minor details, 
owing to scientific discoveries, which were un- 
known to our forefathers. The strings, the 
mute, the bridge and even the bow, have 
advanced steadily with our knowledge, and 
now an invention is before us to remove the 
theoretical drawbacks of the old tailpiece. 

lhe secret of the invention lies in the 
peculiar flexibility of this new tailpiece, and 
the elastic upward force which it continually 
exerts in opposition to the downward pressure 
of the strings, whereby the bridge (relieved 
of the dead weight present with the old kind 
of tailpiece, with which the strings pass over 
it under a combined tensal strain of 196 Ibs). 
is converted into a thoroughly sensitive con- 
ductor of vibrations, and that elasticity which 
is the real cause of freedom, responsiveness 
and pure tone, is immediately produced in the 
instrument, which, under the old conditions, 
is only acquired after extremely long and 
constant use, and the passing of millions upon 
milhons of vibrations’ through the sound 
box. 

| think that the following report made by 

Dr. Wangemann, Chief Assistant of Thomas 
A. Edison in phonographic and acoustic 
experimentation, speaks for itself : 

‘My thanks for the opportunity to see the 
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Hern “ Resonatone.” The tone of an eight 
dollar violin increased undoubtedly to such 
an instrument of thirty-five or forty dollars. 
The violin responded more readily—the tone 
was of a better quality and timbre, and also 
superior Klangtint and overtones. The im- 
provement seems to consist in having part of 
the strain of the bridge removed and thrown 
into an elastic arm or springy tailpiece, which, 
while acting springy, becomes by pressure on 
the end of the violin a part of the violin-body ; 
thus directly aiding and helping the distri- 
bution of vibrations in the body in two ways. 
The partly relieved bridge seems to distribute 
strings vibrations more readily to centre of 
violin-body. Each string-elongation and con- 
traction, when strings vibrate, is accomplished 
more readily when one end of string is fastened 
to your spring-like acting tailpiece as against 
formerly, the solid stationary one, which 
pressed down on the bridge V shaped and 
vice-like. Again, the bridge on each elon- 
gation and contraction can have and be ina 
very diminutive rocky motion due to the 
springy tailpiece, which would account for the 
less harshness in tone and easy ‘“ speaking” 
tone and the superior overtones, which latter 
really determine the quality and timbre and 
Klangtint. A natural deduction would also be 
that strings would last longer—especially if a 
suitable bridge to changed conditions is being 
used. I was greatly interested in the tests 
made.’ 

I have said enough, perhaps, to gain a few 
readers’ interest, and persuade them to give 
the ‘ Resonatone’ a fair trial, but before 
closing the subject, I would add that with 
regard to the general manufacture now-a-days 
of violins, turned out from factories, for the 
most part abroad, in wholesale quantities, I 
contend that they are without the mark of 
individuality, without the indelible impress of 
a great genius unmistakable by the grace, 
proportions, and structure that obtains, with- 
out the secrets of the golden age, which has 
given us inimitable body, sweetness and power 
of tone, lost now, perhaps for ever. 
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Cut Leaves. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of books 
will appear, and where the prices ave mentioned 
they will be added. 


Mediaeval and Modern European Music. 
C. Hupert H._ Parry. 
Novello & Co., 1905. 

This well-written book should be widely 
read—not so much from the historical, as 
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London: 





















































from the personal point of view—by lovers of 
music. Sir Hubert Parry writes with enthu- 
siasm of Mozart, but conveys the impression 
that he does not fully recognise his splendid 
architectonic and inventive powers, not that 
to-day’s writings would be far otherwise had 
Mozart not lived. 


Chats on Violins. By Oca Racster. 8 Illus- 
strations. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
1905, pp. vi and 224 (last leaf publisher’s 
advertisements). 


This volume of ‘The Music Lover's 
Library’ is a popular history of the violin, 
as the chapters indicate:—‘ Introduction,’ 1; 
* The Fiddle’s Ancestors,’ 2; ‘ Viols and Early 
Violins,’ 3; ‘Gaspar to A. Stradivarius,’ 4; 
‘Other Italians of Note,’ 5. ‘ German, French, 
and English Makers,’ 6; ‘ Manner of Preserv- 
ing and Playing the Violin.’ Appendix. 
Paganini. 

The style of the writing accords with the title, 
but some of the facts are interesting, notably 
the fresh photo-illustrations of Roger Wade's 
seal, the Rev. F. W. Galpin’s Rebec, Crwth 
and Vielle. We notice that Joseph Guarnerius’ 
instruments are valued at ‘ from £200 to £ 400, 
according to condition ’ (p. 106), and A. Stradi- 
varius’ instruments at anything up to £2,000. 
There must be hundreds of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals who would willingly give £400 for 
the finest quality ‘ Joseph,’ because his tone is 
gradually superseding that of Antonio. And, 
moreover, a ‘ Joseph’ was sold in Paris in 
1900 for 28,000 frs. (£1,090 almost)! This 
instrument is not mentioned aseven a specially 
fine one. We notice one or two misprints in 
running casually through the volume—‘ Monta- 
gana’ for‘ Montagnana,’ ‘ Piacnza’ for ‘ Pia- 
cenza,’ ‘ Gobbtte’ for ‘Gobetti,’ ‘ Bergonzies’ 
for ‘ Bergonzi.’ Bergonzi is credited with 
being the best pupil of Antonio Stradivari, 
whereas Francesco Stradivari is his superior ; 
and the fable about ‘ Prison’ Josephs is again 
trotted out, whilst the master of Joseph 
Guarnerius, Gisalberti, is unknown to the 
authoress. On varnish, too, the statement of 
the authoress—that the varnish placed on the 
instruments of several modern makers (p. 161) 
is not only equal to, but, ‘if anything ’ 
better than that of Cremona—carries its own 
refutation. 


Il Violino Manualetto practico Indispensabile a 

tutti glt amatori del Violon. By 
LeEaNDRO PassaGni (n. d. about 1900), 
Alessandro Pigna, Milan. 89 8vo. orange 
wrappers and pp. 156. Ist edn.; nette 
lire una. 2nd edn. revised, corrected and 
enlarged.; G. Ricordi & C., Milan; sm. 
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8vo. (n. d. list 1904), white wrappers and 
pp. 124, netti Fr. 1. 

This is a valuable list of makers (in Italian, 
with prices in francs) from 1500, with tickets, 
when known. There are two exceedingly bad 
cuts of a violin at the beginning of the book, 
but the information generally seems reliable. 
The prices all favour lowness, but, as far as 
we know the Italian market, really fine instru- 
ments are not often met with in that country, 
and frequently one is asked fabulous prices 
for second-rate pieces by second-rate makers. 
The usual fakes abound. Carlo Bergonzi's 
violins at £50 do not seem expensive! The 
book is only to be valued for its Italian infor- 
mation—although that might easily have been 
increased by additional names ; but the other 
schools—French, German, English, Scotch, 
Swedish, Spanish, Portuguese, Belgian, 
Flemish, Dutch and Russian—leave. much 
unsaid. 


The World’s Earliest Music, &<c., &c. By Her- 
MANN SMITH. With 65 _ illustrations. 
London (n. d. list 1906): William 
Reeves; pp. xvi and 364 (a 36 pp. cata- 
logue of publishers’ announcements at 
end), red cloth, cut edges. 


A popular and well-arranged general history 
of early music, which deals largely with pipe 
music, though interesting remarks, showing 
wide reading and discernment, are given of 
lyres. The illustrations are not particularly 
well done, except the folding plate of a cane 
harp from Borneo. The writing lapses into 
sentimentality here and there, which, in an 
historical work, is undesirable. We may 
point out to publishers that undated books 
betray a want of exactness for which there is 
no excuse. 


Sir George Grove’s Dictionary 


of Music. 
' HE last pages of the third volume of 


Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland’s new edition 

of Grove's “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” which covers the letters M—P, 
have been sent to the printer. It is hoped 
that this instalment will be ready for publica- 
tion in the beginning of February next. 

The late editor’s monograph on Mendelssohn 
remains, but has been revised, from different 
sources, by Mr. °.G. Edwards; Herr Pohl’s 
masterly article on Mozart has undergone a 
similar process at the hands of Mr. W. Hadow. 
Many of the other biographical articles have 
been largely extended, and some have been 
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re-written in the light of later researches. 
Among these are Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright’s 
“Merley,” Mr. I, J. Dent’s “ Pergolesi,” Mr. 
W. B.Squire’s * Peter Philips,” and the editor’s 
“ Purcell.” Of more modern musicians suit- 
able articles will be found on Moussorgsky 
and Napravnik, by Mrs. Newmarch; on 
Horatio Parker, by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel; on 
Paderewski and Parry, by the editor. 

The non-biographical articles in this volume 
are of great importance. Altogether new are 
the Rev. F. W. Galpin’s list of collections and 
loan collections of musical instruments; Mr. 


C. F. Abdy William’s “ Notation”; and the 
Rev. W. H. Frere’s “ Plain-song.” The 


article “Opera” has been continued by Mr. 
R. A. Streatfeild; “Oratorio” by Dr. Ernest 
Walker; “Organ” by Mr. T. Elliston; and 
“Periodicals” by Mr. Streatfeild. The notes 
left by the late Mr. A. Hipkins for his 
article “ Piano” have been incorporated in that 
article, which thus represents the last utter- 
ance of that earnest student.’ 


The Romantic Composers, 

‘ I'l H this volume Mr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason completes the series of studies 
of composers and of their music, from 

Palestrina to the present day, which he began 

in “From Grieg to Brahms” (1902), and con- 

tinued in ‘“t Beethoven and his Forerunners ” 

(1904). It will therefore be seen that the 

volumes should be read in an order different 

from that of their publication, for ‘The 

Romantic Composers” carries on the story 

from the death of Beethoven, and deals with 

Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 

Berlioz, and Liszt. In his preface the author 

says : 

“From the first I have had in mind the 
intention of illuminating the musical peculli- 
arities of each composer by constant reference 
to his personal character and temperament. 
Music is, indeed, a unique artistic medium, 
and no man can express anything in it except 
through a technical mastery which has little to 
do with hischaracter. Yet, given the medium, 
what he does express is bound to be permeated 
with his peculiar personality; and as the 
general reader can get a much clearer idea of 
a human being like himself than he can of so 
subtle a technique as that of music, it has 
seemed better to lay stress on that side, even 
though it is not the only way or perhaps even 
the most important one.” 


In conclusion he adds: 


“ These studies are intended simply as guides 
to the music they discuss. 


If they help the 








reader to hear themes and their development 
where before he heard only masses of agree- 
able sound; if they incite him to repeat and 
analyse his musical experiences, to listen with 
his mind as well as his ears, to study a sym- 
phony as alertly as he would study a painting 
or an essay,—then only will they have justified 
their existence.” 


The volume contains a portrait of each of 
the six composers with which it deals.’ 


& co] 
Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of Music 


will appear. 


We have received a charming ’cello (or 
violin) solo, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
by Noel Johnson, 2s. nett, called ‘ Dreaming,’ 
published by Charles Woolhouse. 

The arrangement for violin presents no 
difficulties, but the player on the ’cello must 
be acquainted with the ’celloclef. Altogether 
we think it will be a pleasing piece to add to 
the repertoire of lovers of either the ‘cello or 
violin, and we feel inclined to recommend 
‘Dreaming’ specially to ’cello players. 





We have received a charming song for 
soprano or tenor, in the key of E flat major, 
with a fresh and interesting accompaniment, 
entitled ‘ Devotion,’ by the gifted tenor, Basil 
Marlo, whose name we do not remember as 
a composer before. The crochet rest after 
‘wearisome’ we think unnecessary, as it some- 
what breaks the rythm, but in the hands of 
competent performers this song can be 
made really effective. It is published by 
Bosworth & Co. 
Messrs. E. ASCHERBERG & Co. 


‘Duetto Intermezzo’ Violin and Piano Theo. / onheur 


‘ Albumlbatt ’ x = Heinrich Fielder 
‘ Ballade de Mignon’ “ » Guido Papini 
‘Reverie du Soir’ rr » Edward Brightwell 


Intermezzo from ‘ Adriana Lecouvreur’ Francesco Ciléa 
Violin and Piano or ’Cello and Piano. 

‘Fleur d’'Autonme,’ Romance in D Guido Papini 
Violin and Piano or ’Cello and Piano. 


All 2/- Nett. 
4 r) 

ew va 
Faults Escaped. 


In our first issue, which was somewhat 


rushed to press, read, in article entitled 
‘Auction Prices’:—Storioni for Storiori, 
Vuillaume for Viullaume, Castagneri for 


Castagnori, Mediolani for Medoilani, Januarius 
for Januerius, and Wamsley for Walmsley. 








A Fine Collection 

of Old Violins by 

OLD MASTERS. 
—&-— 


GENUINE RUFFINI STRINGS 
for the Violin and ’Cello. Imported direct. 





GENUINE STAINER STRINGS 


from the finest English gut obtainable. 
ae | 
Price List Free on application. 
—_— 








THE 


STAINER MANUFACTURING Co.,Ltd., 


Makers of 
Musical Instruments and Strings, © 


92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQ , W.C. 
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NATIONAL _1 NEED 


= Capto 





Outdoor and Pha Gamie - 
TRAD A 
For two or more players. ; 





Especially designed for 
- the use of both sexes in 
Gymnasiums, Halls, Clubs, 
Gardens, ete. 
ale 
A wonderful game for exer- 
cising the body and increasing 
the quickness of the eye and 
hands. 
a i el 
FINE EXERCISE. 
\ HBALTH«GIVING. 
EXCITING, 





Apply for full particulars to— 


CAPTO GAMES, LTD., Bush Lane House, Cannon St., B.C, 
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“HIGHEST AWARDS, IE eee 
Sole Prize Medal, Paris, 1878; ‘Gold ‘Medal, London, ; 18865 5 Gold Medal, ile gan 1686 5” 
FOR VIOLIN MAKING. 





é E 


JOSEPH CHANOT, at 


Violin, Violoncello and Bow Maker, Restorer and expert. 


TESTED STRINGS A SPECIALITY. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 








A Large Collection of Old fiers and Bows by the Best Makers - 
always on Sale, 
Opinions given as to the ner and Value of Old instruments for a iam: Fee. 








157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
Telephone 8240 CENTRAL 


JAMES TUBBS & SON, 





‘The Oldest Violin. Bow Makers and Expert) 


DEALERS IN VIOLINS, STRINGS, “&e. 


+ ste 


BOWS iby all the Celanrake Old Makers. 


All kinds of Repairs done skilfully. 
(No tonnection with any others of the namie of Tita) we ig 


‘94, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, WwW. 
‘We ask for a Trial.’- | A. SPECIALITY, 


> 5 BOOK BINDING | 


FINE ART. BENDING of every. description. 4 
Repairs carefully made. Lu kinds if Binding undertaken. oe very care taken, % 


OnLy Appress— 
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